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3 
THE SANJAK OF ALEXANDRETTA. 


of the French Government to the future position of the 

Sanjak (or Prefecture) of Alexandretta, in the light of the 
conclusion of the Franco-Syrian Treaty,* and asked that negotia- 
tions might be opened to secure for the area a special status such 
as would safeguard the interests of the Turkish inhabitants. The 
matter was accordingly discussed through diplomatic channels, 
but as the Turks put forward claims which appeared to the French 
to be inadmissible it was agreed to refer the matter to the League. 

This was done, and at the Council meeting on December 14 the 
Turkish representatives repeated their claims. The French 
delegation could only maintain the position taken up in Paris and, 
as it was evident that the problem needed careful examination— 
the views of the two Governments being, apparently, irreconcilable— 
it was agreed to appoint a rapporteur to make suggestions as to the 
next step. The Swedish statesman, M. Sandler, was given the task, 
and secured the acceptance by both sides of an arrangement by 
which France was to withdraw some extra troops which had been 
moved into the Sanjak two or three weeks earlier to ensure order 
during elections for the Syrian Parliament,? while Turkey agreed 
to a proposal that three neutral observers should proceed to the 
spot and watch the situation on both sides of the frontier. 

The next day the Council decided that the full examination of 
the problem should be made at the next session, on January 21, 
and that meanwhile the ratification of the Franco-Syrian Treaty 
should be deferred, and the measures proposed by M. Sandler put 
into effect. 

This was done, and on December 31 M. Holstad, of Norway ; 
M. Caron, of the Netherlands, and Colonel von Wattenwyl, of 
Switzerland, arrived at Alexandretta. 

Such, very shortly, is the position with regard to the dispute 
with which the League Council is to deal at its meeting during the 
current week, and it is a dispute which has many unusual features. 
To explain why Turkey has raised the question at all and why her 
attitude has been what it is it is necessary to go back to the period 
just after the war; but first something must be said as to the 
character of the country. 

The Sanjak$ itself is an area of some 4,000 square kilometres, 
which includes in its boundaries the city of Antioch and the port 


0’ October 1 last the Turkish Government drew the attention 





(1) This was signed on September 9. It was ratified by the Syrian Parliament 
on December 26, but has not yet been ratified by France. 


(2) The Turks complained that the wg ee had been persuaded to 
u 


vote—when they wished to abstain—under the ence of French bayonets. The 
French stated that it was pressure put upon them from Turkey which made the 
people unwilling to vote, and that the extra troops were very few in number. 


(3) A Sanjak is a sub-division of a vilayet or province. 
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of Alexandretta. The population was given as 186,000' in the 
French Government’s Report to the League in 1932, of whic 
Antioch accounted for 30,000 and Alexandretta 16,000. Statistics 
of the composition of this population vary so widely that any figures 
given must be accepted with reserve, but most estimates place the 
number of Turks at about 85,000, and of Armenians at 25,000: 
the rest are for the most part Syrian Arabs, but there are als 
numbers of Kurds, Circassians, and Jews. The total number oj 
Christians is estimated at 42,000, and Islam is, of course, the religion 
of the majority, of whatever race. Many of them, however, belong 
to sects whose religious tenets differ widely from those of Islam, 
such as the Alawites. 

The territory itself is largely hilly, comprising the Amanus 
Mountains, but the land round the port is low lying and marshy. 
The port is potentially of great importance, partly because it is the 
natural outlet for the vast hinterland of Aleppo and the upper 
Euphrates Valley, and partly because the gulf on which the port is 
situated offers safe anchorage for large vessels and is over 35 miles 
in length, but the harbour itself has as yet not been developed by 
the building of the necessary quays, etc... Many authorities describe 
it, however, as the finest harbour in the Levant, and it is connected 
by rail with the Baghdad line at Osmanieh, and so with Angora 
and Istanbul, as well as with Aleppo.* 

Finally, in terms of military strategy, control of the port and 
of the Southern Amanus range—with the pass of Beilan leading 
on to the plain of Aleppo—may be regarded as conferring upon its 
possessor a dominating position at a key point in Asia Minor, where 
the main east and west trunk route and the mountains meet 
the sea. 

With the development, in the future, of the mineral resources 
of Armenia, Kurdistan, Transcaucasia, and Iran the commercial 
importance of this sea port and route may very well be much 
enhanced, and already the development of railway communications 
linking up the Eastern Provinces of Turkey with Transcaucasia, 
Iran, Iraq and Syria is well advanced. 

The country comprised in the Sanjak itself has been little 
developed, and to explain the interest taken in it by Turkey some 
reference must be made to political history. 

The mandate for Syria was awarded to France at the San Remo 
Conference in 1920, but at that time the frontiers of the country 
had not been delimited. In October, 1921, the Franklin-Bouillon 
Agreement between France and Turkey fixed the frontier-—restoring 


Cilicia to Turkey, but placing the Sanjak of Alexandretta in Syria } 





(1) The census taken in 1921-22 gave the total as 212,000. The Turks place 
it to-day at 300,000, of whom they claim 250,000 are Turks. Before the War 
the Turks no doubt did form the majority. As the Armenians speak Turkish the 
Turks may possibly include them in their total. 


(2) A reference to the map will show that to get to Aleppo it is necessary to 
cross the Turko-Syrian frontier twice. 
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and also provided that a considerable degree of freedom in respect 
of the language and other cultural matters should be guaranteed 
to the people.* This was done owing to the fact, recognized on 
both sides, that Turkey had legitimate claims in respect of the area, 
owing chiefly to the Turkish character of the local culture, but that 
geographically it belonged to Syria, if only because without it 
Aleppo would virtually be cut off from the sea. 

The 1921 frontier was confirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne in 
1923, and by Article 16 Turkey renounced all rights and titles to 
territories beyond it, without prejudice to any special arrangements 
which had been or might be concluded with neighbouring States. 

The French High Commissioner confirmed and amplified the 
“special arrangements”’ of 1921 by a convention signed with 
Turkey on October 21,1926. This was a treaty between the Manda- 
tory Government of Syria (not France) and Turkey and guaranteed 
to Alexandretta a certain degree of autonomy in matters of finance 
and education, and provided that the local officials should be for 
the most part Turkish. Turkish property claims were disposed of,” 
as also questions as to ownership and management of the railway 
line. Finally, the Syrian Government undertook that whatever 
form of government might eventually be set up in Syria the special 
régime of Alexandretta should be taken into account. 

Accordingly, when the “ Organic Law”’ of the Sanjak was 
promulgated by the French High Commissioner in May, 1930, 
financial autonomy was granted to the extent that its contribution 
to the revenue of the State of Syria is limited to 5 per cent. of its 
ordinary receipts. It has a special Budget voted by its Adminis- 
trative Council and executed by its mutasarrif or governor. 

Such is the position to-day. France’s promises have been kept, 
and Alexandretta enjoys a considerable degree of independence, 
with Turkish as the official language. Furthermore, when risings 
occurred in Syria the Sanjak remained undisturbed. In three 
years Syria will be an independent sovereign State—by the terms 
of the Treaty with France signed on September 9 last—and the 
Syrian Government will then take over the responsibilities assumed 
by France. The French Government have declared, both in Geneva 
and during the direct conversations with Turkey, that they will 
see that the Syrian Government carries out the engagements 
assumed by France under the various agreements mentioned. 
But Turkey is not satisfied. 

As seen in Angora the problem is a political one—in the French 
view it is juridical only—because, as Kemal Ataturk declared in 
the Grand National Assembly,’ “‘ these regions are purely Turkish.”’ 





(1) The majority of the populace, whether Turks or not, speak Turkish as 
their mother tongue. 

(2) Many wealthy Turks had estates in the Sanjak. 

(3) On November 1 last, when the breakdown of the negotiations in Paris 
was being discussed. 
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of the Turks in the population’ they maintain that to give Syria 
independence with the Sanjak as an integral part of that country 
will result in a Turkish population becoming a mere minority in 
the State, and as such, being liable to persecution at the hands of 
Arabs. In the light of past relations between the two races it js 
not difficult to understand that Kemal does not welcome the 
prospect of any of his people owing allegiance to the Arab world. 

To the argument that the rights of minorities are assured under 
the terms of the Franco-Syrian Treaty the Turks reply that France 
should not have assumed the right to transfer to another Govern- 
ment engagements into which she had herself entered, especially 
to a Government which has yet to prove itself capable of administer- 
ing equitably and effectively a country in which so many differing 
elements are included. The story of the fate of the Assyrians in 
independent Iraq, and of the various disturbances in Palestine are 
held to illustrate the part sometimes played by Arab fanaticism 
in this part of the world. 

Doubts are expressed, also, as to the ability or even willingness 
of France to intervene in the event of the rights of minorities being 
infringed by the Syrian Government when independent. It has 
been suggested in the press that Italy might attempt one day to 
occupy Alexandretta, and that the future Syrian State would be 
incapable of preventing a development of that kind. Why, it is 
asked, has France twice recently refused offers made by Turkey 
for a pact of mutual assistance, unless it was that she is afraid of 
a move which might suggest to Italy that she was prepared to 
protect Turkey against any development affecting her position in 
the Eastern Mediterranean ? 

The chief difference between the French and Turkish attitudes 
would appear, however, to be due to the interpretation placed by 
Turkey on the steps taken to ensure a degree of autonomy to 
Alexandretta. She argues that the agreements of 1921 and 1926 
were made between Turkey and France: that France has now 
given Syria and the Lebanon independence, and that she is in a 
position to do the same for Alexandretta, which has an equal claim 
to it. In this view the Sanjak is a separate territory conditionally 
placed under the sole authority of France, and will now descend 
to the status of being nothing more than an Arab mandate. The 
Turkish Foreign Minister has even denied that it was ever in the 
Mandated Territory, though he made it clear that Turkey was 
perfectly satisfied with a position in which France was the Manda- 
tory over it; that Syria should occupy that position is ar. entirely 
different matter. 

The Turkish Government accordingly urges that the Sanjak 
should be placed on the same footing as Syria and the Lebanon ; 





(1) The Turkish estimates are believed to be based on pre-War figures, and 
if all the inhabitants who speak Turkish are counted as Turks the percentage would 
no doubt be a high one. 
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that is, be the subject of a separate treaty with France, and that 
then the three territories should be federated into a whole. It 
also suggests that the Sanjak should be demilitarized, and that a 
part of the port of Alexandretta should be leased to Turkey. 

As already mentioned, the French Government is unable to 
accept this interpretation of the existing agreements, and regards 
the problem as primarily a juridical one. As M. Viénot pointed 
out at Geneva in December, when she accepted the Mandate in 
1920 France undertook, by Article 4, to defend the integrity of 
all the territories under it, and it is not in her power, even if she 
wished, to agree to the formation of a third State (in addition to 
Syria and the Lebanon). In the Mandate there is no mention of 
autonomy, and the consideration of any such development must 
be solely a matter for the League. 

As to the agreements concluded subsequently, particularly 
those of 1921 and 1926, by these a degree of administrative autonomy 
was granted to the Sanjak, but its political status was not affected ; 
while by the Treaty of Lausanne Turkey not only accepted a 
a frontier line which definitely placed Alexandretta within French 
Syria, but also renounced all “rights and titles’’ to territories 
beyond that frontier line. The geographical reasons for including 
the Sanjak in Syria are just as valid now as they were in 1923. 

When M. Viénot presented the French case at Geneva he also 
pointed out that in treating with Turkey over the granting of a 
special position to the Sanjak France was acting in virtue of her 
mandate, and had no other qualifications for doing so. Further, 
that she has no rights of sovereignty over Syria, and never has had, 
and so could not acquire sovereignty over any part of that country 
by an agreement which aimed simply at fixing the frontiers. Finally, 
he reminded the League Council that in 1930 it had approved the 
organic law of the Levant States in virtue of which the Sanjak is 
governed at once by the Syrian Constitution and by its special 
organic régime. 

The settlement of this Franco-Turkish difference on terms 
satisfactory to both sides is a matter of concern to all the Mediter- 
ranean States. The other members of the League are not likely 
to regard as satisfactory an arrangement which would detach the 
Sanjak from Syria—a virtually independent Alexandretta would 
be even less able to defend itself against any predatory ambitions 
of other Powers than an Alexandretta belonging to Syria; while, 
on the other hand, there are many arguments against placing the 
area under the protection of Turkey, of which the geographical 
one is probably the most important.’ It is, therefore, of good 
augury that France is reported to be prepared to negotiate for the 
guaranteeing of complete autonomy for the Sanjak within the Syrian 
State. H. L. 


(1) The Armenians now in the area are mostly refugees from Turkish per- 
secution, settled there by the Nansen Office some years ago, so that the minority 
question must also be taken into consideration. 
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SPANISH MOROCCO AND THE POWERS. 


a matter of concern to the Western European Powers ever 

since Spain and Portugal first established themselves on the 
African mainland, and recent events and rumours of events in 
the Spanish Zone have brought the question of the situation there 
very much to the fore. To France it must always be a matter of 
vital interest that no potential enemy should control the highlands 
running across the northern frontier of her Protectorate, or the 
coast line from which it would be possible to endanger her com- 
munications with her African Empire. To Great Britain the control 
of the coast opposite Gibraltar by an enemy Power would mean 
that, in the event of conflict, the latter would enjoy the immense 
advantage of the possession of a large territorial base of operations, 
with the closing of the Straits as their objective. 

Special care has accordingly been taken, particularly by Great 
Britain, to ensure the permanently “ neutral’’ character of that 
part of the coast, and it is interesting to note how this has been 
done. First, however, a word as to the geographical position of 
the Spanish Zone. 

It is divided into three parts: the first, Northern Morocco, 
about 220 miles in length, extending from just south of Larache 
eastward to the Moulouya River, south-east of Melilla, and in- 
cluding the whole of the coast line except for the Tangier Zone ; 
secondly, southern Morocco, south-west of French Morocco, with 
a coast line of over 700 miles extending southward from the Oued 
Draa (due east of the Canary Islands); and thirdly, the small 
colony of Ifni, some 80 miles south of Agadir. 

The important point to note about these Zones is that, in 
general, they are not Spanish soil. In the northern Zone the ports 
of Ceuta, Alhucemas and Melilla, and the small Zafarine Islands 
belong to Spain ; they are the so-called presidios, occupied, in some 
cases, as long ago as the middle of the 16th century, but except 
for these places the Zone is administered by Spain only on behalf 
of the Sultan, at the instance and with the support of France. In 
other words, Spain is only in Morocco because France and Great 
Britain wish her to be, and she has herself acquired no protectorate 
over the Sultan. That potentate has accepted a French Pro- 
tectorate, and then, acting on French advice, has assigned the 
administration of one portion of his territory to a third party, 
Spain, being himself represented there by a Khalifa, or governor. 

The area in the south is divided into three parts. From the 
borders of French Morocco down to the parallel 27 degrees 40 minutes 
the position of Spain is theoretically the same as in the Northern 
Zone. From that parailel southward to 26 degrees comes a region 
which has always been regarded as outside the frontiers of Morocco, 
in which Spain is given full liberty of action ; while south of that 


é tery control of the north coast of Morocco has always been 
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again, from parallel 26 degrees to 20.46, is the Colony of Rio de Oro, 
a large area; but neither this nor the country to the north have 
been developed or even occupied by Spain.* 







ta The third part, Ifni, is a fishing settlement, the occupation of 
. the which is purely nominal,’ and it is of little importance except for 
ts i. its position on the route to the Canary Islands and South Africa. 

ht A reference to the Moroccan treaties concluded between France, 





Great Britain, and Spain will show that ever since the beginning 
of the century it has been an axiom of British and French policy 
that Germany should not be permitted to secure a political foothold 
in north-west Africa. 

In April, 1904, French intervention in Morocco was formally 
recognized by Great Britain—in return for acceptance of the British 
position in Egypt—and, by a further agreement between France 
and Spain signed in October, 1904, both countries agreed that if 
one of them took action anywhere in Morocco the other would be 
informed ; also that neither should invoke the assistance of a foreign 
Power. 

Germany was already active in endeavouring to push her trade 
in Moroccan ports, and made a grievance of the fact that her interests 
had been ignored in the agreement between France and Great 
Britain. Professing to feel concern that the integrity of Morocco 
was endangered the Kaiser, in April, 1905, appeared at Tangier and 
offered support to the Sultan, who was at that time being pressed 
by the French to undertake certain much-needed reforms. He 
also undertook to guarantee the integrity of Morocco. The result 
of this intervention was that the Sultan rejected the French pro- 
posals and suggested—at the instance of Germany—that an 
international conference should be held, at which Germany, as 
well as France, Great Britain and Spain should be represented. 

The conference was duly held at Algeciras in January, 1906,’ 
and, owing largely to British support of France, it ended by 
Germany recognizing the right of France to intervene in the Sultan’s 
administration. It also provided for the adoption of the principle 
of the open door in commerce and enterprise, and the right of 
equality of treatment in questions affecting the construction of 
public works, etc. 

In February, 1909 an agreement was signed between France 
and Germany by which the latter declared that her interests were 
only economic, and agreed not to impede the political interests of 
France, while France on her side, undertook to safeguard the 
principle of economic equality in Morocco. 








































(1) The white population is only 800 odd, in a country over 109,000 square 
miles in area. 
(2) Though ceded to Spain in 1860, and its frontiers regulated by the Treaty 
of 1912 with France, it was only in 1934 that the Spanish flag was hoisted there. 
(3) The French Foreign Minister, M. Delcassé, attempted to prevent the Con- 
ference being called, and in the face of German threats resigned his office in June, 
1905. 
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Conditions in the country were very disturbed at this period, 
chiefly owing to the inability of the Sultan to control some of the 
tribes, particularly the Rifi. Risings occurred in 1909 and 1g10o, 
and both France and Spain took military action, France occupying 
Fez, the Sultan’s capital, in 1910 as the only means of exerting an 
element of control over the administration. 

This action was resented by Germany, and in July, 1911 the 
German warship Panther appeared at Agadir. There had been 
constant friction between Germany and France for some time, 
the former doing everything in her power to encourage the opposition 
of the Sultan to the extension of French influence. The Agadir 
incident, however, brought about the intervention of Great Britain, 
who made it clear that she would stand by the 1904 Agreement 
with France, and that she objected to Germany securing territorial 
influence in Morocco.* The result was that the Panther withdrew 
without landing any troops, and a treaty was concluded on 
November 4, 1911, between France and Germany by which France’s 
claim to establish a Protectorate over Morocco was definitely 
recognized. Germany was guaranteed equality of commercial 
treatment, and provision was made for the issue of agreed mining 
laws, the opening of new ports, the granting of fishing rights, and 
other economic arrangements. A separate instrument ceded to 
Germany the French colonial territory in the Cameroons. 

France’s hands were thus freed, and the protectorate was 
declared on March 30, 1912, by a treaty signed in Fez. Later in 
the year the frontiers with the Spanish spheres of influence were 
settled, by a treaty with Spain signed on November 27, 1912. This 
is the treaty to which attention has been drawn by recent events. 

By Article 5 Spain agreed that she would never alienate or cede 
her rights in her spheres of influence to a third party, and Article 6 
bound both of them not to permit fortifications or strategic works 
on the part of the coast defined by Article 7 of the Franco-British 
Agreement of April, 1904 and by Article 14 of the Franco-Spanish 
Agreement of October, 1904. The former Agreement defined this 
coastal zone as being “comprised between, but not including, 
Melilla and the heights which command the right bank of the 
River Sebu’”’ (some 50 miles north of Rabat, in French Morocco) 
and as not including “the places at present in the occupation of 
Spain on the Moorish coast of the Mediterranean.” 

The latter Agreement stated that it was understood that the 
coastal zone began on the coast 19 miles south-east of Melilla. 

The sarne article of April, 1904 (No. 7) stated, however, that 
“this condition does not apply to the places at present in the 
occupation of Spain on the Moorish coast of the Mediterranean,” 
in other words, to Melilla, Ceuta and the other presidios, which are 





(1) After the 1904 Agreement and the Franco-Spanish treaty of October, 1904, 
the German Foreign Minister had stated formally in the Reichstag that he had no 
ground to fear that Germany’s interests, which were “ essentially economic,”’ would 
be disregarded. 
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under Spanish sovereignty. It results from this that, while Spain 
only holds her position in Morocco under agreement with France 
and on terms restricting very definitely her liberty of action, her 
occupation of the presidios is not affected by any international 
agreements or obligations whatsoever. 

There is evidence to show that during the war the Germans took 
full advantage of the footing they had secured in the Spanish Zone 
through trade to support native chieftains who caused trouble 
to the French on the northern fringe of the Protectorate. They 
supplied Abdul Malek, at Taza, with money, armaments, and even 
clothing, and both Tetuan and Larache were used as centres of 
intrigue. For some time prior to the war the firm of Mannesman, 
which was established in the Spanish Zone with concessions to 
prospect for minerals,’ had extended its operations to the south also, 
and had flooded the Sous district, from Agadir as far east as 
Marrakesh with its agents and prospectors. It was no secret that 
their aims were not solely financial, and the arrival of the Panther 
at Agadir was generally regarded as a decisive move in an attempt 
to secure some form of control over the valuable southern regions, 
where mineral resources were reported to be awaiting exploitation. 
The port of Saffi, the nearest harbour to Marrakesh, became a 
centre of German activity, and it was only the outbreak of the war 
which cut short a campaign by which commercial interests were 
being acquired in many districts of south-west Morocco. 

H. L. 





__ (1) Some time before the war the Mannesman Brothers had made a proposal 
in Madrid to take over the entire Spanish Zone and work it as a chartered company 
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5 CHRONOLOGY. 


January 6th.—Ras Imru left Addis Ababa by air for Italy, by 
order of Signor Mussolini. 4 

January 7th.—Marshal Graziani received the submission of 23 of 
the senior officials of the former Government, including the Ministers 
of Agriculture and of Posts, and Ato Wolde Mariam, formerly delegate 
to the League and Minister in Paris. 

In an address, he said that a true social revolution was taking 
place, but their personal rights would not be interfered with. All 
were to keep the property handed down by their fathers, but everything 
else belonged to the Government. The right they previously had to 
sell men like cattle was definitely ended. 


Austria. 
January 9th.—The Weiltblatt, in an article on the trade negotia- 


tions with Germany, urged that it was time for Austria to think of 
herself. She was in a position to export large quantities of agricultural 
produce, iron ore and lead. which Germany needed, but as the Reichs- 
bank had no foreign exchange Austria would have to accept German 
products instead of payment. 

Austria, however, could only increase her consumption of German 
goods by altering existing treaties with other countries, and that would 
involve her in all kinds of new risks. Yugoslavia, the paper said, had 
found to her cost the result of “‘ compensation transactions” with 
Germany. 

January 13th.—The police confiscated copies of the Prager Presse 
because of an article on “‘ The New Year in Austria.” (This suggested 
that the machinery of the corporative state in Austria was proving to 
be too expensive). 

January 15th.—An official communiqué was issued stating that 
between July 11th and the end of 1936 amnesties had been granted 
to 18,684 Nazis. 

It was learnt that 27 members of the Rote Hilfe, an organization 
of the Communist Party, had been arrested in Vienna. 

Belgium. 

January 6th.—Broadcast address by M. Degrelle from Turin. 
(See Italy). 

January 8th.—The Government received information from Madrid 
regarding the death of the First Secretary of the Embassy which 
showed that he had been murdered. A demand was sent to the Valencia 
Government for the punishment of the culprits and an indemnity of 
one million francs. 


Canada. 
January 7th.—Speech in New York of the Minister to the United 


States. (See U.S.A.) 

January 14th.—Parliament was opened, and the Speech from the 
Throne announced that agreement in principle had been reached with 
Great Britain on a new trade pact. 

January 18th.—The Estimates for 1937-38 were tabled in the 
House, showing ordinary expenditure at $410,465,397, of which about 
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$35 million were for defence, as against $23,400,000 the previous year. 
The principal increase was to be in the Air Force, a rise of $5,250,000. 


y, by 





Chile. 
January 13th.—The Senate approved the State Security Bill, by 


2 
Ay which Communism was declared illegal. 
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China. 
January 8th.—The Central Government relieved of their posts the 
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AL two principal subordinate generals in Shensi. 
hing The commander in Sianfu, Yang Hu-cheng, was understood to 
d to be defying the orders of the Government to remove his troops from 
the city. 
January 1oth.—Reports reached Shanghai that the troops of the 
Young Marshal and Yang Hu-cheng were making common cause with 
tia- the Communists and the “ National Salvation Committee’s ”’ forces. 
k of The Committee was in control of Sianfu, where Mao Tse-tung and other 
ural Communist leaders had arrived to conduct propaganda. 
chs- January 12th.—Reports were current that the three armies, those 
nan of the Young Marshal, Yang Hu-cheng, and Mao Tse-tung, were in 
dispute. The troops of the Young Marshal refused to accept the 
lan leadership of Yang Hu-cheng, and the Marshal was still detained in 
uld Nanking. 
tad The general in command at Lanchow, Kansu, declared his loyalty 
ith to the Government. (He was one of the Young Marshal’s principal 





subordinates). 
Negotiations were stated to be in progress with a Belgian group 
for aid in construction of a railway from Tungkwan (the terminus of 


the Lunghai Railway) to Chengtu, in Szechwan. 











to 
January 16th.—Part of the Communist army of Mao Tse-tung 
at arrived in Sianfu and fraternised with the troops of Yang Hu-cheng. 
d January 18th.—Over 70 foreigners, mainly American and British, 
left Sianfu for Loyang. 
n Large numbers of Communists reached Sianfu, and it was 





reported in Nanking that Yang Hu-cheng was co-operating with 
them. 


Czechoslovakia. 


January 7th.—The press reported that eleven Czechoslovak citizens 
travelling across Germany had been arrested the previous day by the 
Gestapo and put across the frontier after their passports (which were 
in order) and money had been taken from them. The Germans accused 
them of being bound for Spain. 

January 10th.—In a message to a gathering celebrating the anni- 
versary of the 1917 declaration by the Allied Powers as to the liberation 
of the Czechs and Slovaks, the Foreign Minister said that they now 
had in France and the Little Entente “ firm and certain allies,’ while 
the pact of mutual assistance assured them also of the support of the 
Soviet Union. 

Through the League they were linked with the other countries of 
the world, particularly Great Britain, ‘‘ which would not merely follow 
our struggle with lively sympathy if our State were menaced, but 
would also not delay to help us if this were necessary.” 
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January 11th.—The press reproduced widely the reports from British 
correspondents in Berlin (published in London on January 8th) re. 
garding anti-Czechoslovak propaganda in Germany. (Vide Germany, 
January 7th). Newspapers acknowledged the statements as a timely 
warning to Germany to desist from a campaign which, to her know. 
ledge, was not founded on fact. 

January 13th.—The press stated that, in view of the German 
allegations about ‘‘ Soviet aerodromes in Czechoslovakia,” the Ministry 
of Defence had recently invited the German Military Attaché in Prague 
to tour the country entirely at his own discretion so as to satisfy him- 
self that the charges were untrue. The Attaché had not replied. 


Danzig Free City. 

January 7th.—It was announced, from official German sources, 
that Poland and the Free City had agreed to prolong until the end of 
1939 the Danzig harbour protocol of September, 1933. 

As regards its execution, Poland gave assurances that permits for 
import of goods into Poland would not stipulate a particular port of 
entry (and so would be valid for Danzig as well as Gdynia) and the 
Senate promised that Polish business undertakings would receive 
equal treatment with Danzig business and enjoy complete freedom 
to conduct their activities. 

January ioth.—Announcement ve result of negotiations with 
Poland. (See Poland). 

January 12th.—The Senate approved the dissolution by the police 
of the Social Democratic Party, which had appealed against the police 
action. 


January 14th.—The Senate issued a decree revising the police 
regulations, so as “‘ to bring them into harmony with local and modern 


b 


requirements.’ 
January 16th.—It was learnt that the new police regulations gave 
the police the right to take into protective custody persons held to 
endanger the “ values of the community,” and that no appeal to a 
magistrate was permitted. 
The Polish Government were reported to have made reservations 
with regard to this and other provisions of the new regulations. 


Denmark. 

January oth.—The Prime Minister issued a statement welcoming 
that issued by Dr. Colijn, and adding that he hoped the Dutch Govern- 
ment would now take some diplomatic initiative to enable them to 
translate their hopes into deeds. 


Egypt. 


January 6th—The members of the Cabinet, Senators, Deputies 
and Government officials all decided to contribute one montk:’s salary 
to the fund for developing the Egyptian Air Force. The fund received 
very wide support from private contributors. 

January 12th.—Sir Miles Lampson presented his letters of credence 
as British Ambassador and, in handing over a letter signed by King 
George VI, he referred to the Treaty with Great Britain as a step 
towards the creation of a close and enduring partnership between two 
peoples linked by Providence in a bond of common interest. 
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January 14th.—The heads of the British Military Mission arrived 
in Cairo, and the British Inspector-General and other British officers 
with the Egyptian Army handed over their duties to the Egyptian 
Staff. 
January 15th.—The Minister of Education closed the largest school 
in the country owing to a strike by the students. It was stated in 
Cairo that school or university strikes were occurring nearly every day, 
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Tman with the result that very little work had been done in the past three 
ustry months. The cause was in most cases dissatisfaction with the prospects 
ague of future employment in the Government service, or demands for a 
him. lowering of standard of examinations. 





January 16th.—The Government sent out invitations to the 
Montreux Conference to all the Governments enjoying Capitulatory 


rights. 















d of France. 

January 6th.—The strike of metal workers at Lille was settled. 
for January 8th.—The Government sent a communication to General 
t ol Franco’s Government regarding reports that barracks were being 
the erected in Morocco for German troops, and reminded him that the 
ave Treaty of November 27th, 1912 between France and Spain prohibited 





the harbouring of foreign troops in Moroccan territory. 

This action followed reports from Casablanca that Germany had 
established an almost complete trade monopoly in the Spanish zone ; 
that the iron mines at Melilla were in German hands; and that Ceuta 
was being converted into a strong fortress by German engineers. It 
was also reported that several German destroyers and submarines 
were at Melilla, where there were also quartered important detachments 
of German troops. 

January oth.—The Ministry of Marine announced that, “as in 
every year after the leave period of January Ist, the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic Fleets will leave in the middle of the month for a series of 
exercises along the Mediterranean littoral and the Western coasts of 
Africa respectively.” 

The Government informed the British Government that they 

were prepared to agree in principle to the British proposal for an 
immediate ban on the departure of all volunteers for Spain, provided 
that the other countries approached also agreed, and that there was no 
unnecessary delay in the organization and application of a system of 
control. 
It was understood that a warning from the Government of the 
dangerous situation that would follow any disturbance by Germany 
of the status quo in the Spanish Zone in Morocco had been delivered 
in Berlin. 

January 11th.—The Quai d’Orsay issued a statement announcing 
that the Consul at Tetuan had seen the High Commissioner of Spanish 
Morocco on January gth and reminded him of the stipulations of the 
Treaties of 1904 and 1912. He had also drawn his attention to “ repc rts 
of the arrival at Melilla and the impending landing at Ceuta of foreign 
contingents in the service of General Franco.” 

The High Commissioner replied that “no organized unit (of 
foreigners) or contingent of the Foreign Legion is either stationed in 


Spanish Morocco or expected there.” 
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The statement added that it appeared that “ the authorities at 
Tetuan realize the grave consequences that would follow the landing 
anywhere in the Zone of foreign contingents.” 

January 12th—The Spanish steamer Tvramontane arrived at 
Marseilles with some 732,000 oz. of gold belonging to the Spanish 
Government. 

January 14th.—The Government tabled the Bill authorizing 4 
ban on the recruiting and transport of volunteers for the Spanish war. 
The first article empowered the Government to take, by decree, any 
action deemed necessary to prevent enlistment or departure for Spain 
or Spanish Morocco or the engagement for service there of persons who, 
though under French jurisdiction, may be actually outside French 
territory. 

The second article provided for a penalty of one to six months’ 
imprisonment and for a fine of 100 to 10,000 francs for any breach of 
a measure taken under the first article. Such measures as were taken 
would be effective for six months, from a date to be fixed by inter- 
national agreement. 

January 15th.—The Chamber, by 591 votes to nil, adopted the 
Bill empowering the Government to prevent the recruiting and trans- 
port of volunteers to Spain. 

In a statement of the Government’s attitude, M. Blum said that 
France was ready to accept control on her own territory if necessary ; 
but if agreement by all the Powers concerned proved impossible the 
Government would have to consider the question in a different light. 

The Atlantic Squadron of the Fleet left Brest for exercises off the 
north-west coast of Africa, which were to begin early in February. 

The Minister for the Colonies, in an interview to the Echo de Paris, 
said he believed Germany was only making use of the colonial question 
for her political game, and her demands appeared and disappeared 
according to the needs of her general policy. 

Germany claimed that she could not live because she lacked raw 
materials and fats, and it was stated that she lacked them because she 
had no colonies. “I consider that untrue,’ M. Moutet stated. “* For 
reasons of rearmament the Reich has shut itself up in a war economy, 
and to this end has used all its foreign exchange. But if its Government 
had wished it could have obtained everything necessary for the feeding 
of its people.” 

He also remarked that “* When the Chancellor was writing Mein 
Kampf his attitude was anti-colonial. Frontiers primarily occupied 
his mind. They preoccupy him to-day.” 

January 16th.—A commercial agreement with Spain was signed 
in Paris. 

January 17th.—The Government’s Note of January 13th to the 
British Government replying to the proposal for a ban on volunteers 
to Spain was published. After referring to the sympathetic reception 
the proposal had in Paris it confirmed that the Government had 
** decided to ask from Parliament such powers as will permit them to 
take all the measures which may appear necessary to them to prevent 
enrolment and recruiting for Spain. .. .” 

They were in agreement with the British Government that “* these 
measures, once decided on, should be applied without awaiting the 
establishment of a complete system of control relating to the dispatch 
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of war material to Spain. But, after the experiments already made, 
it is only too clear that in the absence of such a system these measures 
of restriction run the risk of being ineffective, and in these circumstances 
it is only provisionally that their application can be considered.” If, 
therefore, the impossibility of making control effective became apparent, 
the Government would have to reserve its entire liberty of action. 

January 18th.—The President signed a decree applying the 40-hour 
week to the railways as from January 25th. It was estimated that it 
would mean the employment of 60,000 additional men. 

January 19th.—Announcing the fact that a destroyer had been 
attacked in Spanish waters, the Ministry of Marine stated that orders 
had been given to all vessels cruising there to defend themselves against 
all attacks obviously directed against them. 

Speaking at a meeting of exporters the Minister of Commerce 
prophesied that a system of freer trade between the nations would be 
adopted and a general improvement in commercial relations was near. 
He cited the discussions between the Scandinavian countries and 
Holland, and the departure of Mr. Runciman for America. 


Germany. 

January 6th.—The British Ambassador called at the Foreign 
Office to ask about the prospects of a reply to the proposals for checking 
the flow of volunteers to Spain. 

An order, dated December 30th, was published prohibiting aircraft 
from flying over a stretch of territory between the Oder and the southern 
half of the Polish frontier. Aeroplanes entering Germany from Poland 
would be unable to cross the frontier anywhere between the River 
Warthe in the north, and the town of Beuthen in the south, a distance 
of 200 miles. 

January 7th—The Government transmitted to the British and 
French Governments the reply to the proposals for stopping inter- 
vention in Spain. It did not go into the question of the preparation by 
all six countries concerned of domestic measures for preventing enlist- 
ment, which could be put into force simultaneously on an agreed date 
early in January. 

The Note repudiated responsibility for the volunteer problem— 
to which Germany had called attention at the start and expressed 
surprise that the two Governments should have considered it necessary 
to address for the second time a special direct appeal to other Govern- 
ments represented on the Committee, since that body was already 
discussing the question. 

The attitude taken up by the two Governments at the beginning 
was only to be explained on the basis that neither desired to see in the 
stream of volunteers an inadmissible intervention in Spanish affairs. 
If they now took up another standpoint the German Government must 
seriously enquire whether the proposed prohibition at the present 
moment would not in practice involve a one-sided advantage to the 
elements fighting against the National Spanish Government. For 
months past there had been an unrestricted flow of Bolshevist elements. 

The Government were, however, still prepared to support all 
measures serving the object of preventing the flow of volunteers, but 
made their agreement depend on the conditions that the other States 
took up the same attitude, the solution of the other questions connected 
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with indirect intervention was taken in hand at once, and all Govern. 
ments concerned agreed to an unreservedly effective control of the 
prohibitions agreed on. 

The best solution would be achieved if it became possible to remove 
from Spain all non-Spanish participants in the struggle, including 
political agitators and propagandists, so that the state of affairs of 
August would be restored, and the Government would very much 
welcome an immediate consideration by the London Committee of 
how such a measure could be carried out. 

The Berlin Weekly published particulars of the concentration 
camps in the country showing that there were only six still open, con- 
taining 4,761 prisoners, of whom 3,694 were political, and the rest 
habitual criminals. There were also six convict camps, with 5,500 
prisoners, who were engaged in reclamation drainage, road con- 
struction, etc. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, in an article headed ‘“‘ Czechoslovakia 
under Moscow’s dictation,” based on a report published by the 
Hungarian paper Magyarsag, asserted that the Soviet Government had 
built up in Czechoslovakia a machine which was at work in every branch 
of the Administration, Army, police and gendarmerie, and in education, 
and that military experts from Moscow controlled almost the whole 
Czech Army. They were reorganizing it so that it should serve as an 
advance guard of the Comintern in Europe. 

As to propaganda, large quantities of literature were said to arrive 
daily from Moscow, and some 1,500 Communist agents were reported 
to be at work among the minorities. 

The official News Agency distributed the Magyarsag’s story to 
the press generally. 

The National Zeitung, in an article headed ‘* World Bolshevism 
in 1936,” included a map in which France and Czechoslovakia were 
marked as “to a far-reaching extent Bolshevist,” and the Bérsen 
Zeitung stated that the Soviet Government had assigned to the Czecho- 
slovak army the task of defending Czech territory until it could become 
a deploying area for Moscow against Germany. 

Report re deportation of 11 Czechoslovak citizens travelling in 
Germany. (See Czechoslovakia). 


January 8th.—The Angriff, referring to the Government’s reply 
to the Anglo-French proposals re Spain, said that the “ special action 
taken by Eden and Delbos was accompanied by rather unfortunate 
circumstances. With regular Jewish haste the West European press 
urged Berlin and Rome to give their replies. What was particularly 
noticeable was the fact that just at this questionable moment the 
transport of English volunteers to Spain increased, so that to-day 
many hundreds of Englishmen are fighting in the Bolshevist ranks. 
France, too, had every reason to make less of an exhibition of hersell, 
for it is generally known that there are special Red trains which da’ ly, 
almost according to a time-table, carry Frenchmen to Spain.” 

The Vélkischer Beobachter said that it seemed “ especially comical! 
that Mr. Eden intended to play the réle of an ‘ express peace angel ’ 
by following up his enquiry—in itself superfluous—by a second ‘ urgent ’ 
enquiry. Did Mr. Eden, perhaps, believe he had set Germany a date 
for negotiations? . . . The German reply rejects all such attempts, 
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poth in London and Paris, to make Berlin or Rome responsible. That 
is an attempt at diplomatic deception. 

The paper charged Russia with sending uninterrupted supplies of 
troops and war material, to gain a position of power in Spain which 
made the liberation of every yard of land a heavy sacrifice in blood 
for General Franco. 

Reports ve German activity at Melilla and Ceuta. (See France). 

It was officially announced that as the Palos incident had not 
been satisfactorily settled the two Spanish vessels seized would be 
disposed of, as threatened. 

January 9th.—The Reich Gazette published the text of an Agree- 
ment with Portugal, signed on June 2gth, whereby the latter renounced 
the rights accorded to her in the Treaty of Versailles to confiscate 
German property within her home or colonial territory. 

The Agreement was in pursuance of the Hague Agreement of 
January, 1930, whereby the Versailles Powers undertook not to exercise 
their rights of confiscation of the property, rights and interests of 
Germans which had not been liquidated by September Ist, 1929. (It 
was stipulated that this undertaking should be the subject of special 
agreements between Germany and each of the participating countries). 

The official News Agency published a statement denying categori- 
cally the reports “ published abroad about an alleged German 
penetration of Spanish Morocco,”. .. and adding: “ There are no 
German troops in Spain or in. Spanish Morocco.” 

The reports were described in political circles as a ‘ renewed 
attempt of the worst kind at poisoning international relations,” and 
as the ** product of an over-excited imagination.” 

The denial did not appear in the German press or in the news 


broadcasts. 
Warning from French Government re disturbance of status quo 


in Spanish Morocco. (See France). 

January 11th—At the reception to the Diplomatic Corps the 
message of New Year greetings prepared by the Papal Nuncio stated 
that they hoped the year would be distinguished by a moral revival 
firmly rooted in the eternal principles of justice and charity. 

For Germany, in particular, they hoped that in 1937, thanks to 
her efforts in the cultural and economic fields, the nation would secure 
an ever greater well-being and contribute in ever-increasing measure 
to the firmly founded and general peace of Europe and the world. 

Herr Hitler, in reply, said that, in the hard struggle of the nation 
for the security of its position and of those rights which were the due 
of every great nation, they had achieved great successes. Their efforts 
to reduce unemployment had helped to raise many comrades of the 
nation, both economically and spiritually, out of the depth of depression 
and even of despair. 

They were resolved to continue that work, and if for that purpose 
they continued to increase and assure the economic independence of 
the nation it was not to separate themselves from the surrounding 
world, but in the conviction that a really sound world economic system 
could be based only on sound national economic systems, and that 
in general the solution of the world economic crisis must find its starting- 
point in the solution of the internal political and economic crises of 


the individual nations. 
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In attempting to create moral, political, and economic order jy 
Germany they were serving the rest of the world, and this bulwark 0 
a genuine European culture and a strong social justice would be a more 
reliable element of European order and peace than a turbulent Stat, 
acutely divided, and stricken economically. 

‘“*T hope,” he went on, “ that our honest desire to contribute by 
our co-operation an important share to the progress of all peoples wii! 
find in ever-increasing manner the understanding of other Govern. 
ments. . . . Present worries ought to serve as a warning for all nations 
in time to recognize the dangers threatening world peace, thus pro- 
moting a real understanding and reconciliation among the nations 
which will make possible for all a continuance of their economi 
existence, guaranteeing the prosperity and progress of humanity as 
a whole.” 

Herr Hitler afterwards had a conversation with the French 
Ambassador and assured him that Germany had no designs in Morocco. 
He also said he much regretted the press polemic which had arisen. 

The press contained violent attacks on France in connection with 
the reports, circulated in that country, about German activities in 
Spanish Morocco. Many papers accused France of designs on that 
country themselves, on the ground that she had to find a pretext for 
open intervention on the side of the Reds, and one which would carry 
conviction in Great Britain. She had, therefore, conceived a plan to 
annex Spanish Morocco and cut General Franco off from an important 
source of supply and strength. 

It was also stated that there were some 48,000 French volunteers 
in Spain. 

It was announced in Berlin that increased deliveries of grain 
were to be demanded from farmers, and that the purchase of wheat 
or rye for feeding livestock was prohibited. A system of local control 
would be set up, and experts in each parish would investigate the 
reasons for failure to deliver the full quotas. 

Another order provided that every retail trader in the country 
would subscribe to a fund for the establishment of fish shops. 

A economic delegation left for Teheran to discuss the development 
of trade with Iran. 

Reports re German activities at Melilla and other places in Morocco. 
(See Spain). 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to the bombing of the British 
Embassy in Madrid, said: ‘It is confirmed by the Spanish National 
Government that the deed was committed by a Bolshevist aviator. 
This has been proved by the evidence of numerous witnesses.”’ 

January 12th.—The press published a French report announcing 
that at the reception in Berlin Herr Hitler and the French Ambassador 
had exchanged assurances that Germany and France had no intention 
of violating the integrity of Spain or her possessions. 

General Goring left for Italy. 

January 13th.—Messrs. Krupps declared a dividend of 4 per cent. 
for the year 1935-36. This was the first dividend since 1917. 

The Retch Gazette published the order prohibiting the sale of wheat 
or rye for fodder purchases. Estimates were published showing that, 
in order to secure the bread supply, some 2 million tons less of these 
grains would have to be fed to livestock than in 1936. 
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The ‘“* German Christians’ published a new translation of the 
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ark of Gospel of St. John, for which the Bishop of Bremen was reported to 
1 More be largely responsible. In general, Hebrew words and references to 
State Jewish prophets by name were omitted. 

‘Press references to Mr. Eden’s speech contained little comment, 
ite by but the Bérsen Zeitung misinterpreted the passage about “‘ guns and 
S will butter,” and about economic distress being a danger to peace. In 
Vern- bringing up the phrase, Mr. Eden, it said, was “ lending his ear to the 
itions Moscow wireless,” and absorbing tales about Germany being on the 
| pro- verge of starvation. 
tions Germany, the paper pointed out, had to keep house with the scanty 
Omi means left to her by the Versailles diktat, yet she managed to provide 
V as for the people ‘‘ as much to eat, including butter, as they need,” as 

well as the guns the German people were “ compelled to make by the 
ench steadily growing menace of highly-armed neighbours.” 

CCO, The paper also stated that Mr. Eden, in proclaiming the attitude 
n. of Great Britain, had “‘ explained it as neither Bolshevist nor Fascist ; 
vith Spain ought to become democratic, as Great Britain understands it,” 
5 in and the writer went on: “ The question of Spain’s future must, we 
hat think, be left to the events of the future, with the reservation that no 
for civilized State of Europe can be reconciled to the final rule of Bolshevism 
Try over Spain.” 

to January 14th.—It was announced that Herr Himmler had decided 
am that all recruits to the Police Force should in future come from the 

ranks of the S.S. 
ss January 15th.—The Vélkischer Beobachter published a message from 
sie Kaunas (Kovno), in which the writer stated that the Lithuanian 
” army was controlled by Moscow. The plan was to advance the Bol- 
-ol shevist front by peaceful means to the frontier of the Reich. Up to 

he the present the Lithuanian Government had tried to evade the issue, 
and it was not to be thought that these tactics would be given up except 

ry on urgent grounds, to the disadvantage of the relations with the Reich 

which had now been reassumed. 

at “The great value of neighbourly relations with the Reich ought, 





during the past year, to have made a deep impression on Lithuania’s 
conscience,” the paper declared. 

A special organization was formed under Herr Koehler, a member 
of the Economic Cabinet, to supervise the collection of rubbish from 
all households throughout the country. 

Reports were circulated that some 2,000 S.S. had been assembled 
at Munich for despatch to Spain, accompanied by tanks. 

Herr Himmler broadcast a statement on the work of the Secret 
Police, in which he said their predominant task was to “ incapacitate 
all malicious opponents and enemies of the National-Socialist State, 
no matter who they are, whether they are Communists, religious 
denominations indulging in politics, or reactionaries.” 

January 16th.—The Naval Orders Gazette published an announce- 
ment that ‘warships and war vessels belonging to foreign Powers 
can only pass through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal after permission has 
been obtained in time beforehand through diplomatic channels.”’ 
(Article 380 of the Versailles Treaty provided that the Kiel Canal 
should ** be maintained free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
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of war of all nations at peace with Germany on terms of entire 
equality.”’) 

Report re air activities in Spanish Morocco. (See Spain). 

January 17th.—The Bérsen Zeitung, explaining why the invitation 
to investigate Czechoslovakian aerodromes had not been accepted, 
stated that the Military Attaché had merely declared that, for reasons 
not far to seek, he must for the time being refrain from taking advantage 
of it. It was plain to anyone who knew about such things that “ such 
cursory and doubtless well-prepared official visits do not tend to show 
what they might show, that the facts cannot be cleared up by them, 
and that, in this case especially, the purpose for which the aerodromes 
in question are designed would by no means be revealed by such an 
official visit.” 

The Government were understood to have ordered manufacturers 
of certain goods ordinarily purchased by Yugoslavia to reduce their 
prices to that country. (The “ clearing mark” had been falling in 
Belgrade and was quoted on January 16th at 12.50 dinars). 

Four senior officers of the Royal Air Force of Great Britain arrived 
in Berlin on an official visit, on the invitation of General Goring. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter published an account of an interview 
with Signor Mussolini (given to Herr Strunk, who had been following 
the Spanish civil war on the side of General Franco), in which the Duce 
said that much had happened in 1936, and continued: ‘‘ We have 
made a big stride forward. We have forged the Berlin-Rome axis. 
That isa beginning of a European consolidation process. Understand— 
I do not believe in the United States of Europe. That is a Utopia, an 
impossibility with historical and geo-political limitations.” 

Apart from that, however, something was coming into being— 
a sort of European idea, “‘ created by the realization that our culture, 
our existence, our civilization, are menaced only by one danger— 
Bolshevism,” and later he said : 

‘““'We are experiencing a change of epoch, a total break up of 
political and social ideologies. The democracies are done for. They 
are to-day, consciously or unconsciously, nothing more than centres 
of infection, carriers of bacilli and handymen for Bolshevism. That is 
the one group; we are the other. The future turns away from 
collectivism, from the uncertain reaction of the masses. The era of 
strong individuality, of the dominating personality is being proved by 
the course of events. Democracies—they are like sand, like shifting 
sand. Our State-political ideal is rock-granite peaks.” 

Signor Mussolini described the Anglo-Italian agreement as the 
“beginning of a pacification of the very tense situation,” and as a 
result of it they had several years of quiet development before them, 
during which the task of building up peace could proceed further. 

It did not involve a loosening of their relations with Berlin—on 
the contrary, the agreement only strengthened the Berlin-Rome axis ; 
it was “ a logical extension of our efforts to secure the peace of Europe.” 

He added with emphasis: ‘* We have no territorial intentions of 
any kind in connexion with the situation created through the Soviet 
Russian intervention in Spain.” In reply to a question whether the 
establishment of a Soviet State there, or in Catalonia only, would 
signify a threat to the status quo in the Mediterranean as guaranteed 
in the agreement with Great Britain he replied, “ Of course. 
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Visit of Archbishops and Bishops to the Pope. (See Vatican City). 
A decree was issued instructing Consuls abroad to enrol the class 
of 1917, and stating that all subjects born in that year were liable to 
be called upon for both services, the Army and the Labour Corps. 

General Géring’s speech in Rome. (See Jialy). 

January 18th.—Press reports re Italo-German economic collabora- 
tion in Abyssinia. (See Italy). 

January 19th.—Particulars were published in the press of three 
of the loans being raised by industry to finance the production of oil 
fror coal. One was of 10 million marks, at 5 per cent.: one of 
22,400,000 marks, at 5 per cent.; and one of 24,500,000 marks, 












Creat Britain. 
January 8th.—-The Spanish Ambassador informed the Foreign 


Office that his Government would accept the decision of the Non- 
Intervention Committee as to whether the cargo from the Palos was 
technically war material or not. 

January 9th.—The Government, in reply to the Notes from the 
German, Italian, Portuguese and Soviet Governments, transmitted to 
them and to the French Government a fresh Note indicating methods 
by which agreement might most quickly be reached to stop the flow 
of volunteers to Spain. 

January 10th.—The Foreign Office issued a warning against the 
recruiting of persons for service with the forces of either side in Spain. 
It called attention to the fact that the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870, 
and, in particular, sections 4 and 5, were applicable in the case of the 
conflict, and it was an offence for any British subject to accept engage- 
ment in the forces of either party, or to induce others to do so; also to 
leave the country with the intention of accepting any such engagement. 
The penalty was imprisonment for up to two years and a fine. 

Note from the Spanish Foreign Minister. (See Spain). 

Publication of reply of Portuguese Government to Anglo-French 
proposals. (See Portugal). 

January 11th.—The Note of January gth was published. It made 
the following suggestions: (1) That the detailed scheme for super- 
vision of imports at points of entry by land and sea, already under 
consideration by the two parties in Spain, should be extended to cover 
volunteers and military personnel. (2) That in the meantime each 
Government should at once adopt within their own territories the 
prohibitory measures required for the exclusion of foreign volunteers 
and military personnel from Spain, even in advance of the establish- 
ment of a complete control system. (3) That, if the other Powers 
agreed, the whole correspondence, with the replies to the British Note, 
should be sent to the Non-Intervention Committee in order that it might 
fix a date for the prohibitory measures to take effect simultaneously. 

Suggestions were invited for further methods of control over 
supplies and for the prevention of other forms of indirect intervention. 

January 12th.—In an address to the Foreign Press Association, 
Mr. Eden referred to the great anxiety caused by the situation in Spain, 
and said that, as a democratic country they believed that it was for the 
inhabitants of any country to decide what system of government they 
preferred ; it was a matter for them, and for no one else. 

They did not believe that as the outcome of the conflict Spain 
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must have a Government either Fascist or Communist ; on the contrary 
they believed that, neither of these being indigenous to Spain, neither 
was likely to endure. The less the foreigner interfered, the shorter 
would be the time in which Spain would evolve her own form of 
government. 

Mr. Eden repeated that the Government repudiated emphatically 
the division of Europe into the supporters of rival ideologies. The 
acceptance of such a fatalistic doctrine would not only be highly 
dangerous to peace, but did not correspond to realities. It was essential 
for peace that the whole moral and political weight of Great Britain 
should be thrown against this doctrine, which was as false as the 
doctrine of class war. 

The reason they treasured Parliamentary democracy was because 
they believed it was essentially a practical system, and he went on to 
emphasize that it was not a theoretical doctrine but a slow and steady 
growth, representing the innumerable facets of human nature. They 
were told that it was not heroic, but they must not confuse heroism 
and_ heroics. 

A political democracy was also regarded sometimes as a half-way 
house between dictatorships of the Right or Left, but it was in another 
street altogether. It represented not a mere passive, agnostic disbelief in 
more extreme forms of government, but a positive creed. 

In the 19th century it had been one of their invisible exports, 
but because it had not taken root or flourished elsewhere, they had 
not lost faith in it themselves. They had no intention of allowing their 
institutions to be uprooted ; and “‘ the price of liberty is eternal vigilance 
and constant self-sacrifice.” There were, then, two aspects of their 
political philosophy ; it was a positive doctrine; and there was no 
doubt of their readiness to make the necessary sacrifices to preserve it. 

It was a distortion of the truth to say that Britain was moving 
towards one country, away from another. There was no country 
which they would not be willing to move towards if by so doing they 
and that country could assist in securing a general settlement of the 
strain to which they were all subjected. He had been happy to read 
Herr Hitler’s statement to the Diplomatic Corps, and the Government 
warmly reciprocated the sentiments expressed about the dangers 
threatening world peace. 

As to how the promotion of real understanding and reconciliation 
was to be achieved, progress must be made in the political as well as 
the economic sphere ; one reacted upon the other. Unless there was 
political confidence there could be no real economic recovery. England, 
as was known, was engaged on rearmament on a formidable scale, and 
that rearmament was gathering momentum. No other policy was 
open to them; British people had no desire to spend money on 
armaments but, “ let there be no mistake,”’ he went on, “ in existing 
conditions they can and, if need be, will, show as stubborn determination 
as any other nation in the re-equipment which they regard as vital to 
their national safety.” 

That, however, was not the road they wished to travel; “ we 
definitely prefer butter to guns, and we are prepared to do our best, 
by economic co-operation and by working for European appeasement, 
to secure that others have butter too in a world which has no need 
of guns.” 
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trary The choice before the world was sufficiently clear, and it was for 
ther the nations to determine. If they chose isolation, and the piling up 
orter of armaments they would perpetuate the evils from which they were 
m of suffering, and he concluded, ‘‘ that way lies madness . . . no nation 
to-day can prosper on the ruin of another . . . in the modern world 
cally nations are all members one of another, economically if not politi- 
The callg..¢ 4:47 : 
ghly The Sub-Committee of the Non-Intervention Committee con- 
itial sidered an interim reply, dated January 7th, regarding the plan for 
tain the supervision of the frontiers of Spain received from the Spanish 
the Foreign Minister, and decided to defer action until General Franco’s 
answer had also been received. 
‘use It also dealt with replies from the participating Governments 
| to showing that almost the whole of the funds needed to finance the scheme 
udy of supervision had been promised. 
hey Further, it decided to refer to the respective Governments a report, 
sm prepared by its technical advisers, on the methods by which the Non- 
Intervention Agreements could be extended to cover the entry into 
‘ay Spain of foreigners in order to take service in the war, as also another 
er on the methods by which the Agreement could be extended to cover 
in financial assistance. 

January 13th.—The text of the Anglo-Italian Declaration, with 
is, the Notes exchanged on the status guo in the Mediterranean, was 
ad published as a White Paper. Cmd. 5348. 

‘ir January 14th.—Mr. de Valera arrived in London, on his way from 
ce Zurich, and had two discussions with the Dominions Secretary. 

Ir January 15th.—The Government accepted the invitation of the 
10 Czechoslovak Government to inspect the aerodromes and military 
: centres of the country. 

sf January 16th.—The texts of the Commercial Agreements with 


y Italy, signed in Rome on November 6th, 1936, were issued as White 
y Papers. Cmd. 5345 and 5346. 

; January 19th.—In a statement on foreign policy in Parliament Mr. 
d Eden reported that the risk that the war in Spain would involve a 
t European war was definitely less than it had been, though he feared 
5 that foreign intervention would probably prolong the horrors of that 
conflict. If anyone believed that as the outcome of it any single foreign 
Power, or pair of foreign Powers, was going to dominate Spain for a 
generation, to rule its life, to direct its foreign policies, he was convinced 
) he was mistaken, and for the following reason: Almost the only thing 
that could unite Spain—profoundly, bitterly divided as she was 
would be a common hatred of the foreigner. 

Unless the whole past history of Spain was belied, the great mass 
of the proud Spanish people would feel the least ill-will to those nations 
which had intervened the least. In the long view, intervention was 
not only bad humanity, it was bad politics. 

In this connection he denied emphatically that the recent Anglo- 
Italian Declaration would justify Italian intervention against any 
Government set up in any part of Spain, and he added that the British 
view was that the character of the Government should be decided 
by the Spanish people and by no one else. 

As to the question of volunteers, as non-intervention was the 
popular and the right policy—though it had been gravely impaired 
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the Government had tried to turn to advantage the elements of agree- 
ment in the replies to the Anglo-French Note of December 24th. They 
had asked for a definite date for a general stoppage of volunteers. He 
outlined the replies received from France, Portugal and the U.S.S.R., 
and said that he was told those of Germany and Italy would reach 
them within the next few days. Meanwhile, the planning of a scheme 
of control, independent of Spanish consent, was far advanced, thanks 
to the persevering efforts of the Chairman of the Non-Intervention 
Committee. 

Mr. Eden then explained why the reminder of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act had been issued—it was the recruiting by agents, not the 
volunteering by free individuals, that was the serious matter—and 
went on to refer to the French alarm regarding German activities in 
Spanish Morocco. The reports called for from the Consul in Tangier 
had been of a generally reassuring character, and Herr Hitler had also 
given assurances to the Ambassador in Berlin, but the Government 
would continue to watch the situation, because they were closely 
concerned in the maintenance of the position in the Spanish Zone as 
laid down by the treaties. 

He next turned to the Anglo-Italian Declaration, the purpose of 
which was to lessen the bitterness left behind by the Abyssinian war. 
It had eased tension, and was warmly welcomed by other Mediterranean 
Powers. But it involved no concession or change of policy, and did 
not deal with non-intervention in Spain, beyond an Italian disavowal 
of designs on the integrity of the Spanish possessions, because two 
Powers only could not deal with that question. 

In conclusion, Mr. Eden spoke of the urgency of the negotiation 
of a European settlement, and said that if the work of political 
appeasement and economic co-operation was to succeed it needed the 
collaboration of all. To get this there must be a reduction of ex- 
penditure on armaments—because that was already lowering the 
standard of life—and co-operation economically, so that the standard 
of life could be raised. If economic and financial accommodation 
merely resulted in more armaments and more political disturbance 
the cause of peace would be hindered rather than helped. 

They did not accept that the alternative for Europe lay between 
dictatorship of the Right or Left. They did not accept that de- 
mocracies were the breeding ground of Communism; they regarded 
them rather as its antidote. All the world was now asking whither 
the doctrines of race and nationalism were to lead Germany, whither 
they were to lead all of them. Europe could not go on drifting to a 
more and more uncertain future. 


Germany had the choice between collaborating with a world sick 
of feuds and antagonisms, and devoting herself to sharpening inter- 
national antagonisms and intensifying her own isolation. If she chose 
the former, all would help. But pacts and speeches were not enough ; 
acts alone counted, and there must be unmistakable will to co-operate. 
That will could manifest itself by abandoning the doctrine of national 
exclusiveness, by bringing armaments down to a level sufficient for 
defence, and by accepting such international machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes as would make the League .a benefit to all and a 
servitude to none. 
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The Non-Intervention Committee received replies from both sides 
in Spain to the proposed control scheme drafted by that body. 

The Valencia Government expressed the desire that control should 
be extended to cover volunteers, but indicated that any contravention 
by the contracting parties should restore their own liberty of action. 
They also said that the scheme was not complete in the provisions 
made for the supervision of ports, and in that respect would need 
supplementing. 

The Salamanca authorities did not regard the scheme as accept- 
able, and drew attention to the “ thousands of men ”’ who were crossing 
the frontier from France. They expressed their appreciation of the 
British Government’s respect for neutrality, however, and for their 
humanitarian efforts. 


Greece. - 
January 18th.—The Minister of Finance was authorized to sign a 


convention with Germany providing for a 3 per cent. loan equivalent 
to 2,500 million drachmas ({£4,545,000), to be issued at par and repay- 
able in six equal yearly sums. It would be used for meeting the balance 
of Greek requirements in war materials, and would enable the defence 
programme (costing 6,150 millions) to be completed much earlier than 
was originally foreseen. 

The Minister stated that the conclusion of the loan dispelled the 
dangers arising from the, balances in the German clearing system, as, 
from being a creditor for 1,600 million drachmas, Greece had managed 
not only to close the account, by ordering war materials, but to obtain 
further credits. 


Irish Free State. 
January 14th.—Mr. de Valera in London. (See Great Britain). 


Italy. 
January 6th.—M. Degrelle, the Belgian Rex Party leader, broad- 


cast an address from Turin in which he outlined his programme, and 
declared that his Party would fight against financial and capitalist 
influences in Belgium ; also against Bolshevist Marxism. 

The Government were asked by the Belgian Government why 
permission was given for the broadcast. 

January 7th.—The Minister of Finance announced that the deficit 
for the year ended June 30th, 1936, amounted to 1,500 million lire 
(say £17 million), which was less than the estimate, but did not include 
extraordinary expenditure, 7.e. the Abyssinian war. 

The Government replied to the Anglo-French proposals regarding 
Spain in a Note which began by pointing out that the question raised 
came within the competence of the Non-Intervention Committee ; the 
Government feared, therefore, that these direct appeals to the interested 
Governments might diminish the authority of the Committee and 
prejudice its activities. This raised the question whether it was worth 
while to ** keep alive an organ which would thus come progressively 
and rapidly to lose its authority,’’ were such methods continued. 

After referring to the various previous attempts of the Govern- 
ment to get the question of indirect intervention taken up the Note 
stated that, “ given the circumstances now obtaining, and in con- 
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sideration of the entry in the meantime of foreign volunteers into 
Spain, the proposed prohibition would result in favouring only the 
faction hostile to the Nationalist Government, since that faction is now 
sufficiently reinforced by foreign elements which have strengthened 
its ranks.” 

Nevertheless the Government would agree to make the question 
of volunteers the subject of a special agreement, provided that this 
were accepted by all the Governments and was, further, subjected to 
an efficacious control. The problem would have to be considered in 
all its aspects, direct and indirect, and if the agreement on volunteers 
were not followed rapidly by one upon all the other forms of inter- 
ference (propaganda, financial aid, etc.), Italy would be compelled to 
reconsider the position. 

Finally, the Government observed that, if a return were made to 
the question on the terms obtaining in August—+.e. if the Governments 
concerned agreed to withdraw from Spanish territory all non-Spaniards 
of all classes—they would be ready to support such an initiative, which 
the Non-Intervention Committee should examine without delay. 

January gth.—The Cabinet approved the Budget Estimates for 
1937-38, showing revenue at 20,596,595,415 lire, and expenditure at 
23,769,547,158 lire (t.e. a deficit equivalent to about £33 million). 

The Colonial Office was allotted 1,614,333,954 lire; the Ministry 
of War 2,491,066,947 lire; the Ministry of Marine 1,792,891,000 lire ; 
and the Air Ministry 1,250 millions. These sums included fresh charges 
for the development of East Africa. 

The Cabinet subsequently approved several Bills dealing with 
the Colonies, including one providing severe penalties against Italians 
having irregular relations with native women in Abyssinia. 

It also approved a draft law conferring upon the Secretary of the 
Fascist Party the title and functions of a Minister Secretary of State, 
without prejudice to his other functions. This measure was described 
as “‘ completing almost to the point of unification the binding of Party 
and State.” 

A further Bill conferred on the Government “ the faculty to issue 
regulations on the conduct of war and on the state of neutrality.” 

January 11th.—Recognition of Abyssinian conquest by Poland. 
(See Poland). 

The Government received the British Note on Spain, as to which 
its attitude was stated to be one of “* absolute but not negative reserve.” 

Signor Gayda declared that ‘‘ the Italian nation will certainly not 
fail to appreciate the good and sincere intentions inspiring the proposals 
contained in this British Note, which is further considered in relation 
to certain political tendencies and certain existing facts that have been 
created in Europe with regard to events in Spain.” 

January 13th.—General Géring arrived in Rome, and was met 
by Signor Mussolini and the Foreign Minister. 

January 14th.—The King received General Géring. 

The Rome press, referring to the conversations with the Prussian 
Premier and the situation in Spain, maintained that the mere establish- 
ment of a Bolshevist Government there would inevitably entail the 
complete Bolshevisation of France and the absolute predominance of 
the Russian influence in Spain and the Mediterranean, and would 
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therefore mean the upsetting of the existing European status quo such 
as could not be accepted by Italy or Germany. 

January 15th.—The Government signified to the British Govern- 
ment their willingness to give an undertaking not to mount guns 
exceeding 14-inch calibre in future capital ships, provided other Powers 
accepted the same limitation. 

Reports were current in Rome that a further 2,000 volunteers 
had sailed from Naples on January 13th for Spain. 

January 17th.—Interview given by Signor Mussolini for the 
Vlkischer Beobachter. (See Germany). 

In a speech to the German colony in Rome, General Goring said 
Europe must choose between order, discipline, faith and reconstruction, 
or extinction and ruin in the “ blood-stained intoxication” of Bol- 
shevism. They could protect a country against guns and aeroplanes, 
he said, but not against the invisible poison of Bolshevism ; there no 
arms availed, only strong leadership and faith in one’s own people. 


They knew that in Italy a movement existed, built up on the same 
basis as their own, and “led by a man who is so like our Fiihrer in 
strength, energy and service to his country that here, one may say, 
are two peoples which cling to the same ideals, and thus have the 
same enemies.” 

January 18th.—Reports reached Rome that the Spanish Govern- 
ment were naturalizing foteign recruits who came to join their forces, 
and this step was considered to frustrate the British Government’s 
efforts to make non-intervention effective. 

The Giornale d’Italia declared that at least 100,000 “ foreign 
subversives ”? had become Spanish citizens overnight, and called upon 
the British Government to take cognisance of this “* enormous swindle.” 

The press, in reports regarding the formation of the Italian East 
African Mining Company (in which 49 per cent. of the capital was 
owned by the Bernhard Berghaus group of Berlin), welcomed as 
‘cordial and precious” the German technical and financial interest 
in the venture. 

The capital was 50 million lire, with provision for raising it to 
200 millions. Many German engineers and experts were to work in 
it and German machinery used. The Company was to prospect for 
coal, iron, copper and lead in the Wollega and Harar regions, and a 
percentage of the production would be reserved for German industry. 


January 19th.—The Government were reported to have purchased 
25 million quintals (say 2,460,000 tons) of wheat, chiefly from Australia, 
Rumania, and Hungary. The price was stated to be approximately 
£16 million. 

It was announced in Rome that the conversations with General 
Goring had resulted in a still closer understanding with Germany. The 
joint policy of the two countries was summarized as: (1) firm opposition 
to the establishment of a Communist rule in Spain which would alter 
the status quo in the Mediterranean ; (2) a resolve to isolate civil war 
in Spain by freeing the country from foreign intervention, thus enabling 
her to exercise freely her right of self-determination ; and (3) support 
of any honest endeavour to ensure the strict neutrality of the other 


Powers in the conflict. 
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Japan. 
January 19th. The War Office announced that seven officers and 


eight civilians had been sentenced for complicity in the February 
revolt. Colonel Mitsui, who had defended Colonel Aizawa (the 
murderer of General Nagata), received five years’ imprisonment. 


League of Nations. 


January 6th.—Note from Spanish Foreign Minister re action of 
German warships on the coast. (See Spain). 


Mexico. 
January 9th.—M. Trotsky arrived in Mexico to take up his residence 
in the country. 


The Netherlands. 


January 9th.—The Prime Minister, in a statement for the press— 
published also in the Danish, Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish papers— 
renewed his appeal (first made through the London press of Novem- 
ber 13th) for close co-operation between the democratic States in the 
interests of economic stability and of peace. 

He suggested that the parties to the Oslo Convention (Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Denmark, Holland, Finland, Norway and Sweden) should 
meet at once to investigate informally the possibilities of mutually 
increasing their trade. He also implied that he was in full agreement 
with the Swedish Prime Minister about the necessity for rapid action. 
(Vide Hr. Hansson’s statement of December 18th.) 

Dr. Colijn went on to say that if the Oslo Powers could reach 
agreement the next step would be to approach some of the Great Powers 
in the hope of inducing them to lower their trade barriers. 


Norway. 
January 6th.—The Government decided that the blockade of 


certain Spanish ports by General Franco was illegal, and that they 
could not exempt the Burgos authorities from liability for any damage 
which Norwegian shipping might suffer from it. The Minister in Lisbon 
informed the Burgos administration accordingly. 

January 15th.—Parliament was opened, and in the Speech from 
the Throne it was announced that the country was provided with the 
necessary supplies for its defence. Economic conditions had improved 
during the year, but trade difficulties were still great. 

The Budget total for 1937-38 was 522 million kroner ({26 million). 
Income was up by 55 millions and a small reduction of taxes would 


be proposed. 


Palestine. 
January 6th.—The Higher Arab Committee informed the Royal 


Commission of its desire to give evidence before it. The decision was 
stated to be due partly to the action of Dajani Effendi, and partly to 
the report of the delegation on external Arab opinion in Baghdad 
and Riyadh. 

The younger Arabs were believed to be against the move, as they 


repudiated the terms of the Mandate altogether. 
In a statement to the press the Arab Committee announced its 
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decision and published the texts of identic communications received 
from the King of Iraq and the King of Saudi Arabia. In this their 
Majesties referred to the explanation given them for the boycott of 
the Commission, but intimated that owing to “* the confidence we have 
in the good intentions of the British Government to give justice to the 
Arabs, we have seen that it is in the interest of the Arab case that you 
should get into touch with the Royal Commission and lay before it your 
just claims, because that is the surer method for safeguarding your 
rights and more helpful for securing the assistance of your friends in 
defending you properly. 7 

January 9th.—The Emir of Transjordan received three members 
of the Royal Commission, who paid a visit to Amman. 

January 12th—The Mufti of Jerusalem opened the Arab case 
before the Commission, and asked for the abrogation of the Balfour 
Declaration. The Mandate should be replaced by an independent 
Government under a treaty in which the rights of all minorities would 
be guaranteed, and the Jews assured the fullest liberty and tolerance. 
The details, however, would be left to the future Government. 

He claimed that under Turkey the Arabs had enjoyed full rights 
of local self-government, and had sought independence merely because 
they wished for full national independence and the restoration of their 
former freedom. The Palestine case was essentially that of Iraq and 
Syria, and they regarded the Balfour Declaration as contrary to 
Articles 20 and 22 of the League Covenant, as denying implied self- 
determination. The Jews had been consulted regarding the Mandate, 
but not the Arabs. 

The Mufti also complained that the best lands had been bought 
by Jews, and Arab villages and mosques had been demolished. The 
Arabs had been surprised that Great Britain should pursue a policy 
inimical to the welfare of the peoples of the country, and had been led 
to think that the Jews were able to exercise “ undue ” influence upon 
the Government through propaganda and through acquaintance with 
statesmen. 

January 13th.—The Mufti continued to press for the abolition of 
the Mandate, and was reminded that this rested with the League, which 
would hand it to another Power if Great Britain were deprived of it. 
He then said that it was not a change of the Mandatory that they 
wanted, but a treaty with Great Britain. 

Auni Bey, leader of the Istiklal group, who had lately been to 
Baghdad and Riyadh, said there were two contradictory policies, one 
aiming at enabling the Arabs to enjoy full rights, and the other at 
establishing a national home for the Jews—the word “ home ” being 
taken to mean that all Jews could consider Palestine as their home to 
which they had the right of entry. 

He quoted Dr. Weizmann as saying that Palestine might become 
as Jewish as England was English. (Dr. Weizmann actually said that 
something should be built in Palestine that was as Jewish as England 
was English). He also maintained that the Balfour Declaration was 
based on force; the great increase in immigration was reducing the 
predominance of the Arabs to such an extent as to be unacceptable to 
any nation except under compulsion. 

He was convinced that a wrong interpretation of the McMahon 
letter was an underlying cause of the recent disturbances, and said the 
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Arabs were fighting for fundamental moral rights, not forms. No 
friendship between Arabs and Jews was possible while the Zionist policy 
existed, and this was felt in all Arab and Moslem lands. 

Auni Bey also declared they had been better off under the Turks : 
then they had lived like Moslems ; now they lived like animals. 

January 14th.—Jamal Bey Husseini, in his evidence, maintained 
that the Mandate was incompatible with Article 22 of the Covenant 
because it constituted the Jewish National Home as a “‘:State within 
a State,” and was a mandate over the Mandatory. 

He charged the British Government with deliberately postponing 
the introduction of self-governing institutions because they might 
possibly be prejudicial to Zionism, and said the Arabs believed the 
establishment of a Legislature would be deferred until the Jews were 
in a majority. He also complained of the hard conditions of the Arab 
fellahin since the War. 

Fuad Effendi Saba, Secretary of the Arab Committee, asked for 
an income-tax which would transfer the burden from the farmer to the 
rich townsman. The Jews, he said, had turned to industrialization in 
the towns behind protective tariffs, which neglected the interests of 
the Arabs and burdened everyone. 

January 16th.—Fuad Saba maintained that the Government’s 
support of the Jews’ industrializing policy was raising the cost of living, 
and this artificially increased the country’s capacity to absorb Jewish 
immigrants. This, he said, was illegal, and was resented by the Arabs. 

He estimated that ro per cent. of the Arab peasants’ income went 
in indirect taxes extracted from them in support of what he said was 
the Government’s policy of forcing the Arab cultivators to sell their 
lands to the Jews. 

Dr. Khalidi, the Mayor of Jerusalem, said the underlying cause 
of the disturbances was the Government’s failure to create self-governing 
institutions. The employment of large numbers of British Govern- 
ment employees was, he argued, due mainly to the creation of a Jewish 
National Home. The Arabs were not employed enough, or given high 
enough posts, in the Government services. 

He also complained that the Jerusalem Municipality was humilia- 
tingly subject to the control of the Administration. 

January 18th.—Further Arab witnesses criticized the Govern- 
ment’s “ parsimony ”’ regarding Arab education, and Auni Bey gave 
additional evidence in which he drew attention to mistranslations of 
some of his earlier statements. He pointed out that the Arabs had 
always been prepared for a compromise and that, while opposed to 
any recognition of Zionism, they were ready, if a treaty were envisaged, 
to sit down with the Jews on a non-Zionist basis and recognize their 
share as a minority in the country. 

He also put in as evidence the McMahon letter, and Lord Curzon’s 
letter of October 9th, 1919 to the Emir Feisal as proving that Palestine, 
not being mentioned in it, was not included in the special areas in 
which Arab independence was not recognized. 

Mr. George Antonius said the parcellation of Arabia after the 
War was unnatural ; he also considered the unrest was largely due to 
the attempt to apply an inappropriate Colonial Office system to the 
country, and to the encouragement given to Jewish nationalism while 
Arab nationalism was suspect. 
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He charged the Government with lack of candour, and asserted 
that the moral and psychological factors were more important than 
the economic in determining the policy for Palestine. 
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Lined Poland. 

nant January 7th—Announcement re trade agreement with Danzig 
ithin Senate. (See Danzig Free City). 

January toth.—It was announced in Warsaw that the negotiations 
ning with the Senate of Danzig had concluded with “a positive result.” 
ight January 11th.—It was learnt that the Government had informed 
the the Italian Government that they had authorized their Consulate- 
vere General in Rome to consider Abyssinia as coming within its territorial 
rab jurisdiction. 

January 14th.—Vilna University was closed by the Minister of 
for Education. The Rector and Assistant Rector had resigned owing to 
the their failure to deal with a stay-in strike of over 1,000 Polish students 

in who demanded the segregation of Jewish students. 

of 
’ Portugal. 

"1 January gth.—Publication of Agreement with Germany, signed 
8 on June 29th. (See Germany). 
sh January t1o0th.—The Government’s Note to Great Britain and 
IS. France replying to the proposals to stop the flow of foreign volunteers 
- to Spain was published. After recalling their earlier efforts to get 
red this question dealt with, the Government emphasized that such 
™ Portuguese as were in Spain were mainly political émigrés and were 
few in number. In view, however, of the international complications 
ee which might arise from the enlistment of volunteers they accepted in 





principle the restrictions on them. 

They objected to the limited scope of the proposals, because: (1) 
The volunteer question should not be considered separately from the 
other forms of intervention, as this would benefit unequally the con- 
flicting parties. (2) The object of the London Committee was, among 
others, to avoid the dangers of unverified accusations and the delays 
arising from direct diplomatic discussions between the Powers. The 
recent proposal was at variance with that procedure. 

Without concrete charges being made before the Committee the 
two Powers had addressed themselves to some but—according to the 
press—not all of the signatories. This damaged the Committee’s 
prestige, and aggravated the lack of public confidence. 

In spite of this the Government, while maintaining the reserves 
and resultant liberty of action quoted in their Note of August 2rst, 
agreed to give their loyal collaboration over this question, and re- 
affirmed the declaration in their Note of December 11th. 

January 13th.—The Government, in reply to the British Note of 
January 9th ve foreign volunteers, stated that: ‘‘ Hoping that other 
Powers will act similarly, Portugal agrees with the British proposal 
and will enforce laws as restrictive and as strong as those restrictive 
ones which may be enforced by other countries with a view to prevent- 
ing enlistment of volunteers or their transit through Portugal towards 
Spain to join the Civil War. 

“ Portugal will, however, wait and see the terms of the measures 
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adopted by other countries, so as to be inspired by them and to act 
likewise. It is essential that the agreement be fully enforced on even 
date by all countries concerned, and that foreigners, as well as nationals, 
be not allowed transit to and from Spain. 

““In view of her special circumstances and her vital interests 
Portugal will make the continuance in force of the necessary law 
expressly conditional on the strict fulfilment of the engagement by all 
the signatory Powers.” 


South Africa. 

January 12th.—The text was published of a Government Aliens 
Bill, for the control of immigration. Dr. Malan, the Nationalist leader, 
moved a vote of censure in Parliament on the ground that the Govern- 
ment had failed to prevent the mass immigration of undesirable aliens, 
and “ especially so-called German refugees.” 

He complained that anti-Semitism had grown since the influx 
of Germans, and that Jews were controlling the professions, industries 
and trade. They formed a close racial community which could not be 
assimilated. 

The Minister of the Interior described the intention of the motion 
as “unabashed racialism,” and other speakers said the 95,000 Jews 
in South Africa formed only 4? per cent. of the population, and that 
it was absurd if the Union, with 2 million white people, could not absorb 
the 2,500 Jewish immigrants who came from Germany in 1936. 

January 15th.—A Nationalist Private Members’ Bill to abolish the 
appeal to the Privy Council was defeated in the House, after General 
Smuts had opposed it. 


Spain. 

January 6th.—Madrid was shelled, and the artillery positions 
north of the city were bombed by 14 insurgent planes. Severe fighting 
occurred on the front just south of the road to El Escorial. 

In Barcelona the new Commissioner for Public Order was reported 
to be taking drastic steps to exterminate the so-called gangsters of 
the revolution. Five Popular Tribunals superseded the various revolu- 
tionary committees in the city, and in other Catalan towns similar 
tribunals were functioning. 

The Public Order Department was reported to be arresting some 
30 persons every day on charges of disloyalty to the régime. 

Estimates published of the number of victims of the reign of terror 
in Barcelona gave the total as 4,000 since July 19th, but it was stateu 
that control had now been imposed by the authorities. 

The Foreign Minister sent a Note to the League requesting that 
the further facts relating to the search of the Palos and the seizure 
of Spanish vessels by German warships should be placed before the 
member States. 

It recounted the events as given in the Note to Great Britain and 
declared that the policy of intervention, in so far as it sought to localize 
the conflict, would be seriously compromized by German naval action. 

The countries which continued to send volunteers to Spain were 
manifestly seeking to repeat the device of placing other countries in 
the face of accomplished facts, and were sending as many thousands 
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of men as they considered necessary, following their example in the 
















































0 act matter of war materials, hoping to sign a general agreement once their 
even objective had been attained. This was clearly the purpose of certain 
mals, # delays. 
Neutral observers in the Madrid area reported that air battles 
Tests were taking place nearly every day between heavy Russian bombers 
law and German pursuit planes, or between Junkers and Russian fighters. 
yall & German anti-aircraft guns were stated to have done much destruc- 
tion to the Russian bombers. 
It was also reported that the fortifications of Ceuta were being 
strengthened by German engineers and German guns. 
iens Norwegian Government’s decision re blockade of ports by General 


der | Franco. (See Norway). 

ern- January 7th.—A communiqué issued in Madrid reported severe 

ns, fighting the previous day in the Remisas Wood, which resulted in the 
Militia having to withdraw to new positions. Six enemy aeroplanes 


lux ' were shot down. 


_ January 8th—Bombs were dropped on the British Embassy, 
be [fF wounding two English people, and on the Consulat 

' wounding two English people, on the Consulate. 

The Basque Government issued a communiqué stating that negotia- 
rome ' tions through the International Red Cross for an exchange of prisoners 
or ' had broken down, owing to the refusal of the insurgents to consider 
at — any agreement for a general exchange. All they were prepared to do 
rb ' was to study the possibility of a limited arrangement for the release of 
| ' asmall number of Basque hostages from both sides, as a special con- 
‘© — _ cession to the Basque people. 
al Gibraltar reports stated that the Norwegian steamer Jdis had 


been stopped by insurgent trawlers and taken to Ceuta, where an 
unknown Russian vessel had also been taken. 
In Madrid the Government forces counter-attacked in the Himera, 





s Pozuelo and Majadahonda sectors, where fighting was severe. The 
4 insurgents captured and held Aravaca, on the road to the Escorial, an 
important position overlooking the road. 
’ January 9th.—Two Spanish passenger steamers were attacked by 
f torpedoes not far from Valencia and Alicante respectively, but were 
not hit. 


The High Commissioner in Spanish Morocco gave an assurance 
to the French Resident-General that there were no German troops 
in the Zone. 

On the Malaga front insurgent forces advanced after severe fighting, 
and in the Sierra de Ronda the Government militia were reported to 
have suffered heavily. 

Two more vessels, a British oil-tanker and a Russian motor-ship, 
were stated to have been taken to Ceuta by insurgent warships. *4 

The President of the Defence Junta in Madrid, General Miaja, 
issued a proclamation calling for fresh efforts to defend the capital, and 
orders were given that all civilians not taking part in the defence must 
leave as soon as possible. An appeal to enlist was made to all men 
aged 20 and over. 

Eight hundred foreign volunteers arrived in Barcelona from 
France. 

January 10th —It was learnt that the Foreign Minister had handed 
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to the British Chargé d’Affaires a Note pointing out that the proposal 
for the control of the entry of arms into Spain had come too late to 
prove efficacious, and that this might oblige the Government to qualify 
the acceptance in principle they had offered on December 16th. 

The weeks since they announced their acceptance had been 
utilized by Germany and Italy to produce the fait accompli of the 
incorporation in General Franco’s army of the foreign effectives 
necessary to compensate his losses. Thus, the new proposals risked 
becoming a form of intervention favouring the rebels. 

Totalitarian Governments were in a privileged situation, able 
as they were to delay their reply till their purpose was fulfilled. The 
Spanish Government, on the other hand, would find themselves 
“hermetically isolated’? when the system of control was put into 
effect, and facing an army greatly reinforced. 


January 11th.—Official French statement ve Spanish Morocco 
and assurances by Spanish High Commissioner. (See France) 

Some 200 to 300 volunteers, mostly Poles and Czechoslovaks, 
were reported to be entering Catalonia from Perpignan every day. 

Malaga was shelled by two insurgent cruisers. 

According to reports reaching Tangier, German agents were con- 
ducting propaganda among the Arabs in Morocco and recruiting an 
Arab Fascist militia. The Ceuta area was stated to have been surveyed 
by Spanish and German experts with a view to fortifying it, and Melilla 
was being used as a base for German warships, including submarines. 
The aerodrome there was occupied by German technical staffs, as 
was also the air base at Tetuan. 

Many German cargo steamers were calling at Melilla and Ceuta 
(some 22 at Melilla between December 11th and 31st), bringing war 
material and returning home with iron ore, and the Rif iron mines and 
the lead mines near Melilla were being reorganized by German experts. 

January 12th.—The Spanish High Commissioner in Tangier gave 
the French Military Attaché a free pass to investigate any part of the 
Spanish Zone. 

Valencia harbour was shelled by an unidentified warship, which 
was driven off by the gunboat Maya. 

The crew of the Marta Junquera were put ashore near Gijon by 
the German cruiser Kénigsberg, the ship itself remaining in the hands 
of the insurgents 

The British steamer Bramhill was stopped by an insurgent trawler 
off Cape Tarifa on the high seas. H.M. cruiser Sussex came to her 
assistance, and the trawler moved away. 

January 13th.—H.M.S. Vanoc arrived at Ceuta in response to the 
invitation of the High Commissioner to inspect the area. 

General Franco, in reply to a protest from the British Government 
against the bombing of the Embassy buildings in Madrid, stated that 
this must have been done by Government aircraft, as all his machines 
were employed elsewhere at the time. 

January 14th.—The insurgents announced the capture of Estepona, 
after an attack by 20,000 men. According to reports reaching Gibraltar 
half the force consisted of Moors, the balance being 5,000 Requetes and 
5.000 Italians 
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The Government reported that an attempt by insurgent warships 
to land troops at Estepona had been defeated. 

The Defence Junta issued a statement denying the allegation from 
Burgos that the bombing of the British Embassy was the work of 
Government aeroplanes. 

It was learnt that the British destroyer Achates had collected 
from the German warship Admiral Graf Spee the crew of the Aragon, 
and had landed them at Malaga the previous day. This action had 
been taken at the express request of the Valencia Government. 

Reports from Casablanca stated that Melilla had been bombed 
by three Government aeroplanes on January 12th 

The Government lodged a protest with the British Foreign Office 
against the raising of the subject of gold from the Bank of Spain at 
the Non-Intervention Committee. 

H.M.S. Vanoc left Ceuta for Melilla, after an inspection of the 
port and of the road to Tetuan, which revealed no indication of abnormal 
foreign activity. The fortifications of Ceuta appeared to be out of date 
and the guns obsolete. Only at Tetuan were Germans seen, and they 
were few in number, and formed the personnel of the air station for 
the service between there and Seville. 

January 15th.—Asturian forces were reported to be advancing 
towards Leon, the insurgent local capital, and to have captured 
Matallana and part of the road from there to La Robla. The Govern- 
ment claimed that they were in control of one-third of Leon Province. 

January 16th.—The insurgent advance towards Malaga reached 
Marbella, some 10 miles east of Estepona. In Madrid severe fighting 
occurred in the University City. 

The U.G.T. was reported to have replied favourably to the proposal 
of the C.N.T. for an alliance, but pointed out that the first necessity 
was to win the war, for which discipline in the field and in production 
was essential. 

Reports from British unofficial observers in Morocco showed that 
there were no German troops there, and that there were no indications 
of German activities in any of the military or air centres except at 
Melilla, where the air station was closed to foreigners. 

German pilots, with headquarters at Melilla, were reported to be 
making regular flights across to the Spanish coast to co-operate with 
General Franco’s forces in the south. 

Reports reached Gibraltar that three Russian and one Danish 
steamer had been stopped and taken into Ceuta by insurgent vessels ; 
also that some 4,000 Italians had landed at Cadiz on January 12th. 

January 18th.—An insurgent warship shelled the shipping in 
Barcelona harbour but was driven off by coast batteries. 

Report ve naturalization of foreign volunteers by the Spanish 
Government. (See Jtaly). 

January 19th.—The Government troops secured a footing on 
Cerro de los Angeles, a strategically important hill south of Madrid, 
marking the geographical centre of Spain. 

Replies of the Government and of General Franco’s Administra- 
tion to the British Note of January 9th re scheme of control. (See 
Great Britain). 

It was stated by the Ministry of Finance that a contract had been 
signed in Paris appointing a London firm sole importing buyers for 
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marketing throughout the world the quicksilver on the Government. 
owned mines at Almaden. (An agreement with Italy whereby the two 
countries divided the distribution of their respective mercury products 
was dissolved by the withdrawal of the Spanish Government three 
months before the breaking off of diplomatic relations by Italy). 

It was learnt that the French destroyer Maillé Brézé had been 
attacked unsuccessfully by an unknown aeroplane, the day before, off 
the coast of Catalonia, near Cape Sebastian. 


Sweden. 


January 9ith.—Commenting on the appeal issued by the Prime 
Minister of the Netherlands, the Prime Minister declared in the press 
that Sweden would gladly co-operate with Holland in investigating 
the possibility of removing trade barriers. 

January 12th.—The King opened Parliament and, in the Speech 
from the Throne, stated that the Government’s programme included 
the giving effect to the decision of the previous Riksdag to strengthen 
the national defences. 

The Budget total for 1937-38 was 1,291,486,300 kroner (say 
£65 million). The national revenue in 1936-37 had risen by 10 per 
cent. without any increase in taxation, and national expenditure had 
risen by nearly 12 per cent. 


Switzerland. 


January 11th.—An Italian refugee named a Prato, one of the editors 
ot the Journal des Nations, was ordered to leave the country by 
January 15th. 


Turkey. 
January 6th.—Kemal Ataturk left Angora for Konia, the head- 


quarters of the Southern Command, and at Eskishehr held a conference 
with the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the Chief of the 
General Staff on the question of Alexandretta. 

Much disappointment was felt in the capital at the failure of 
negotiations in Paris, and the Jumhuriet published a leading article 
stating that “ Turkey has decided to go to any length to defend her 
honour. Should she thereby be involved in war with France, the 
responsibility will rest with France.” 

January 8th.—An official statement announced that the President 
had returned to Angora and had presided at a meeting of the Cabinet. 
New proposals concerning Alexandretta were drawn up and transmitted 
to the French Government. 

The press campaign against France ceased, and it was understood 
that the problem was being discussed in a friendly atmosphere by 
the Ambassador in Paris and the French Foreign Under-Secretary. 

January oth.—It was announced that the Government had 
appointed Sir Alexander Gibb to be technical adviser for pubisic works 
and industrial development. 

The Foreign Minister, addressing the Parliamentary group of the 
Republican People’s Party, said that M. Blum was now taking a per- 
sonal interest in the Alexandretta question, and expressed the hope 
that the concern shown by the French Government would now lead 
to a satisfactory solution ; he also referred gratefully to the friendly 
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Syria, t.e., that it should be the subject of a separate treaty, and that 
then the three self-governing States should be federated into a whole. 


U.S.A. 
January 6th.—In his Message to Congress, President Roosevelt 


said that ever since 1933, when the “ visible mechanism of economic 
life had broken down,” his policy had been twofold—economic recovery 
through many kinds of assistance to agriculture, industry, and banking, 
and a deliberate improvement in the personal security and opportunity 
of the great mass of the people. They were still, however, far from 
the goal of the deeper purpose of democracy to assist as many of its 
citizens as possible to improve their conditions of life, to retain all 
personal liberty which did not adversely affect their neighbours, and to 
pursue the happiness which came with security and the opportunity 
for recreation and culture. 

Referring to the N.R.A. and to the soundness of its “ broad 
objectives ” he pointed out that the statute had been invalidated but 
the problems had not. The vital need was not an alteration of the 
fundamental law, but an increasingly enlightened view of it. ‘* With 
a better understanding of our purposes,” he went on, “and a more 
intelligent recognition of our needs as a nation, it is not to be assumed 
that there will be prolonged failure to bring legislative and judicial 
iction into closer harmony. Means must be found to adapt our legal 
forms and our judicial interpretation to the actual present national 
needs of the largest progressive democracy in the modern world.” 

As to the position of democracy in the world, the conferenca in 
Buenos Aires, he said, ‘‘ sent forth a message on behalf of all the 
democracies of the world to those nations who live otherwise. Because 
such other Governments are perhaps more spectacular it was high time 
for democracy to assert itself.” 

The President asked for immediate consideration of measures 
extending the life of certain authorizations and powers which, under 
existing statutes, expired within a few weeks, of an addition to the 
Neutrality Act to cover specific points raised by the civil war in Spain, 
and of a Deficiency Appropriation Bill containing estimates for the 
continued relief programme of the Federal Government. 

The Senate and House of Representatives both passed a resolution, 
proposed by Senator Robinson, forbidding the export of arms to 
Spain. 
The Spanish steamer Mar Cantabrico sailed from New York with 
a cargo of war material and other supplies for the Spanish Government. 

January 7th.—In a speech at a Pilgrims’ dinner in New York, the 


Canadian Minister in Washington emphasized the ‘‘ complete unison 
of thought and action” which drew the two members of the North 


American community together, but also pointed out that no Canadian 


could forget that his political institutions were founded on those of the 


little island in the North Sea. 
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The “slender link” of the common loyalty to the Throne was 
“reinforced and made as strong as bars of steel by reason of those 
common traditions and developments which we in Canada and Great 
Britain equally venerate. . . . Canada to-day, with a whole and an 
ardent heart . . . desires before all else the preservation of the unity 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations and the British Empire.” — 

January 8th.—Mr. Roosevelt announced that he had given the 
Navy orders to proceed with the laying down of the keels of two battle- 
ships, to be completed in four years, and to cost some $100 million. 

Transmitting to Congress the Budget for 1937-38, Mr. Roosevelt 
said it would balance and, except for a debt reduction of $401 million 
odd, it would remain in the balance, even if later on there were included 
additional expenditures of up to $1,537 million odd for recovery 
and relief. 

The total revenue was estimated at $7,293,607,000; and the 
expenditure at $6,157,999,000. National defence was expected to cost : 
for the Navy, $587 million odd, and, for the Army, $393 million odd. 

The number of men out on strike in the motor industry increased 
to about 100,000. The Labour Unions were reported to be at variance 
and the position was described as a serious deadlock. 

January 11th.—The President asked Congress to sanction appro- 
priations to provide work for at least 2,580,000 persons during the 
winter, and, in a statement, deplored the tendency towards a longer 
working week among some employers, as “ tending towards the 
stepping-up of production without an equivalent stepping-up of 
employment.” 

Such employers were failing to co-operate with the Government 
and their fellow citizens in putting people back to work. 

January 12th.—The President sent a Message to Congress proposing 
a radical reorganization of the Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and submitting the report of the Committee on Administrative 
Management set up by him in May. This he supported, describing it 
as a “ great document of permanent importance,” and explained that 
he was not recommending an increase of the powers of the Presidency ; 
what he was placing before them was not a request for more power, 
but for the tools of management, and the authority to distribute work 
so that the President could effectively discharge those powers which 
the Constitution placed upon him. 

If they adopted the five-point programme, he said, “‘ we reduce 
from over 100 down to a dozen the operating executive agencies of the 
Government, and we bring many little bureaucracies under a broad 
co-ordinated democratic authority.” 

The Committee’s recommendations included giving the President 
six high-grade executive assistants to aid him in dealing with regular 
departments; strengthening the Budget, planning and _ personnel 
services so that they might be effective managerial arms for the 
President ; placing the whole administrative service on a career basis 
and under a merit system ; overhauling the 100 odd separate depart- 
ments, etc., and consolidating them with 12 regular departemnts ; and 
making the Executive Branch accountable to Congress by creating a 
true post-audit of financial transactions by an independent Auditor- 


General. 
January 13th.—The Secretary of State instructed the Consul- 
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General at Barcelona to inform any Americans contemplating service 
on either side in Spain that they would be liable to fine, imprisonment, 
and loss of citizenship by enlistment in the service of a country not 
engaged in war against a country with which the U.S.A. itself was 
at war. 

January 15th.—It was announced that a truce had been agreed to 
in the motor industry strike. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, appearing before the Coinage 
Committee of the House of Representatives, advocated the extension 
of the legislation which created the Stabilization Fund of $2,000 
million and vested in the President power to devalue the dollar 
by 50 per cent. 

~ January 18th.—Mr. Runciman arrived in Boston on a holiday 
visit and told the press that he had not come to discuss business. He 
added that the great need of the world was a feeling of security and 
the tripartite currency agreement was a step towards that end. 
Referring to China he said there was room enough for Japan, Great 
Britain, and the United States, without a conflict of arms. 


U.S.S.R. 


January 11th.—In a statement to the Central Executive Committee 
of the Communist Party, the Council of Labour and Defence gave 
figures of the Military Budget for 1937 showing expenditure at 20,102 
million roubles. 

The total expenditure budgeted for in 1937 was 96,787 millions, 
of which new capital construction in heavy industry accounted for 
32,500 millions. 

The Government issued a statement on foreign trade since October, 
showing that Great Britain was Russia’s best customer, and that Spain 
came second. During November exports to Spain included tractors, 
tyres, coal and oil fuel, all, except for the last, not exported to Spain 
at all during 1935. 

January 12th—The Tass Agency reported another “ insolent 
seizure ’’ of a Russian vessel, the Smidovich, by “* Fascist pirates running 
amok on the false pretext of a search for arms.” The ship was carrying 
food sold to the Spanish Government. 

January 13th.—The Central Executive Committee unanimously 
passed the Budget for 1937, balancing at approximately 98,000 millions. 

January 15th.—The Congress of the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republics opened in Moscow and adopted its Constitution, 
which was identical with that for the whole of the Union. 

The President, M. Kalinin, reported on the Constitution and, 
referring to foreign affairs, said they were surrounded by foes, and 
the class war had already taken on an international character. The 
civil war in Spain and the trials of the wreckers and counter-revolution- 
aries in Russia proved the connection between foreign intelligence 
services and counter-revolution in the Union. 

He described Fascism in Germany as a * mere fraud,”’ since the 
leaders had not done anything to carry out their promise when they 
seized power that they would wring the necks of the capitalists and 
force them to consider the interests of the State as well as of the 
producers. The workers, the peasants, the petty bourgeosie, the 
intellectuals, all had been deceived. 
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The Foreign Commissar handed to the British Ambassador the 
Government’s Note in reply to the proposal for banning volunteers 
to Spain immediately. 

January 17th.—The Note was published. It accepted the proposal 
in principle and expressed willingness to take measures simultaneously 
with other members of the London Committee. 

The proposal that, pending a general agreement, each State should 
prevent the dispatch of volunteers would, however, be a one-sided 
measure giving the insurgents an advantage for a minimum of 10 days, 

It suggested that each Power should at once, without awaiting 
a full and effective agreement, instruct their ships and agents in Spain 
to watch for the possible arrival of volunteers and war contingents and 
should supply information for wide publication. It complained that 
the insurgents and the Governments supporting them had not even 
given clear unconditional replies to earlier proposals for controlling 
war materials sent to Spain. 

January t9th.—It was learnt that 17 Old Guard Leninists were to 
be placed on trial for conspiring against the Government. They in- 
cluded Radek, Sokolnikoff, Piatakoff, Serebriakov, Murolov, and 
Drobnis. 

Bukharin was relieved of his post as editor of Izvestia, and he and 
Rykoff were described as in disgrace, though not arrested. 


Vatican City. 

January 17th.—The Pope received Cardinal Faulhaber, Cardinal 
Bertram and Cardinal Schulte (Archbishops of Munich, Breslau and 
Cologne), and the Bishops of Berlin and Miinster. 


Yugoslavia. 
January 16th.—A long discussion took place between the Prime 
Minister and the leader of the Croat Opposition, Dr. Machek. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1937 
Bjanuary 28th .. “Supervisory Commission ee ... Geneva 


February 4th-6th *Seventy-eighth Session of the Govern- 
Body (I.L.O.) . .... jak Geneva 


February 15th ... Council of the Balkan Entente.... .. Athens 


February Igth sit Plenary Assembly of Joint Committee 
of Major International Organizations Geneva 


February 26th ... International Alliance of Women for 
Equal Citizenship mae se ww.  Surich 


April 12th ... *Permanent Central Opium Board ... Geneva 


April r2th ... International Conference re ee 
in Egypt ones _— wee ... Montreux 


April 15th ... *Committee of Statistical Experts .. Geneva 


April 20th ... “Committee for the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism .... me ... Geneva 


April 26th ... Financial Committee __.... po ... Geneva 


May 18th? .... Imperial Conference us ve .. London 


May 3rd ... *Committee for Study of International 
Loan Contracts ans = .. Geneva 


June 17th ... Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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